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tiik'iLini^ In lilt past medical training seldom included :> study 
of scientific method, the "ancillary sciences" were UuglU to Its, 
than First degree levels and few doctors understood 
methods. Conversely, students trained as dmiea! analysts ate Ml 
insufficiently armed against contacts with a fret|nontlv arrogant 
profession i 

The resulting Hood of nonsense perpetrated in the name of 
"medical science" is most noticeable in the field of dinictil lipid 
assjivs. Lv.g cholesterol deterniinations show up not only cholesterol 
I mi also a number of similar substances. Con sequel inly it is possible 
,o choose methods to give high 01 low cholesterol values on the 
same serum, depending whether one warns to scare or reawUu- 
ihe patient. 

Since few doctors know how to interpret chemical data and lew 
id their tame chemists know or are confident enough to insist on 
the clinical significance of properly interpreted chcmisity, simpliu 
•theories" Oil the danger of cholesterol and magical merits cl 
polyunsaturated fats abound to the detriment of public health 
.md cause unwarranted damage to primary industries. Scientific 
progress also suffers when amateur claims are elevated to Mil- statu* 

III dogma by princes of out feudal scientific community with tin: 
result that novel and Eundamental studies are lucky to atiriwi . 

■kih : i11 fraction ot the sums spent on exercises in "epidemiology* 

^ _. statistical justification of pour analytical methods seen lit in 

support a strongly held prejudice). 

There is no easy way to assess damage to health, agriculture :ukI 
scientific progress in common terms but iL is beyond doubt thai a 
practical remedy would be chea]>er. In our universities, and in die 
Colleges of Advanced Education that copy their mistakes ionise* 

arc too narrowly compartmentalised. Regional and national <liquo 
tlnit effectively* control academic appointment and promotion 
favour the narrow specialist and detest the Versatile, lor the lomm 
is easier to shut tip by specialists from the Big Brothers' l < :igni. 

\ few more highly placed academics who are not idiois butsiife 
their suli'Suh-speciality would go far to rectify evils of the pirseiU 
setf-perpetuadng and expanding academic fascism here and iihio>u , . 

V lipid themisl should lie a good organic chemist with so l > , l H| 

«ated knowledge of some brant lies ol physics and physical cltoin^irg I 
lie should have a sound knowledge ol biology, especially »• >« 
fields of biochemistry and pathology; he would also requm 
pete nee in mathematics and an adult interest m p n n P 
in;iitors bearing on scientific method, 

One need not be an expert in any of these fields 10 realise i 
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a prod tietivc sdcntist of such qualifications would have dijfkuli i <3 
tviih editors :md referees of specialised journals Jt is also dear 
even il such ubsiEicles were overcome lie would be heaieii for 
appoint me ni t promotion and grzuils by diiigeiit turners of ilie 
^a.rdi cqtitViilenis of Tibetan prayer wheels. 

Nui *urpn&mgly. hpid diemEsis are rarely found in leading 
academic petitions, tiidusm^ which, unlike univciEiLtes, hivouis 
the versa i i U\ offers better cl unices in a nmieiial seme bin often in 
exchange for :i greatcr freedom of enquiry. 

[In problem ol Upid icsearch ran be summed up in i!ie words 
o| iuy fait lead ic tv li F. l-icr/-David, an on islanding iudu^iriaJ 
dieiiiisi and ;i ni;!n rd cMrenie-righi Germanic views; ”!i is imu:- 
iv'qf I h) how Irpid tcscaitli cl traits lEte Jews." Ttu s oblique cDimnem 
Jrscjvc to In- quoled for the benefit uf sopliislirated readers at 
liter risk dial, uni versiiEes which continue to tolerate tipiil rhe mists 
or imprucr Midi (raining in this age of nil jars occupied by 
^31 HaL.ib rubbi-i'i will have lo replace their Vice*Ch[mceJidr r s car 
v-iilfc a gig- 


THE BOUNDARY BTRVEEN LANGUAGES 
AND I HE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Wi ( i l am BostOCk* 

O NE ol dir least talked about, yet probably the most ilhcoureived 
and cosily of all q| the boundaries between disciplines, is Man 
which lias come to exist between languages anti all other disciplines, 
but par ocularly r he social sciences, 

Unlike the other boundaries Irctween other disciplines ibis is 
itfii ii [radii ion ai one, nor i$ it found outside Auslralia. It is in 
pd a fairly serein development, and it is in some universities 
beiti» enforced with increasing rigour, Jn 1964, there were only 
D!l sit i dents from I and lies other than Arts who were studying a 
lingua^- ai a university throughout die whole ol Australia. 1 
(®t the years since that survey was taken, this number lias not 
Hgrti fleam K grown. Languages departments in Austral inn miivep 
■flit* aie ahnn^ invariably dl hier. r tUirc ,h departments whose principal 
imi ^ a is i T i ihe field of aesthetic and literary analysis. The 
■pttKin rx|H;i rem c nl foreign language students is such tlral they 
«t»rdy liavt signifiram training fn any other disciplines besides 
and similarly, students of other disciplines rarely can 

BSaaiifitt us Frtliticul Science, University of Tasmiinrii- 
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combitie tbei, spedaliauion with » sig*ilfef« level of 
training the co^pt Of departmental q*aali&iUQ» i* «) ^pf 
eiuicJlwd that members of the Lradumnai departments me 
dciirlv Ich to Imve no business teaching outsell- then' mea. mn 
m™ than indents me held to have a CMC for tori’™ "£ tUlk- lt ,u 
disciplines in Lite it studies. Indeed a ^udciH would be. most ill. 
,ddLl midei Hie presen i arrau 8 «iifinw to mix Ills s l^ cljh ^ llo,y J 
t L may well h..d UmL he has tailed to aeluove the degree m 
^ceSalisatifln" necessary for an employment m tnhoi Ulufe 
jSty depart..ten is confine their auemiom to the 
de^ iiseipfiuo. Iiuniiii, <*|™ue docs not, h » 
disciplines are wrongly or unsoundly based, w. mut h as 'hat lhty 
^Llattd from «mtau with other diseipl.nes wind, may he 
ciH.olIv as netvssary to the sueccssUil study ot a partioil* l»«Un 
3 Lica Of ime.ou The illation ol lorei«n language* bom other 
t lis t i|dines hi Australian universities has uiiforiimaLt < mipi.i ihi-j 
M most be recognised. Instead ot occupying a imnra pom™ 
itl university degrees, foreign larijguigpt am regarded as stnedy fa 
SSS while it is quite possible urns, thanks 10 edt.ea.tnnd 
"‘■Rums lot a young AiSoaliau to go through Ins whole educatiu.t 
u Tlevels. without ever coming into contact with any wouU! 
any foreign language, and indeed, in Utt tom* p** 
ihe vast majority will do precisely dus. 

In die education systems of non-F.uglisb speaking uatiotts fhh 
kind oi complacency towards languagc-lcarntitg is a luMuy ilui 
r-.mmi l« allorded, in British universities a bm tkg.ee ol foroM 
limine comuettawx’ is demanded oi all students, while eve., in 
\meriii. the traditional home of isolation ism gwgualc Htinkm* 
ue expected 10 do a liule foreign language snub- -.rngu ,y «■ 

I t lu Wira alwavs has been a precarious vnu-rpv.se. v.lU-mf 
vLihiLTihilitv to tilt periodically-made charge- dial u» ! - lllll > 

Lhing foreign is an act oi disloyally. Professor l orsyth notes iIin. 

IIWHH I oi intellectual iwIniLOrtfem Is spreading in *»««*“. 
With regard 10 language studies, and 1 hud sulfiocm jw • j 
with .he American situation to make me uneasy.- I® 

|[ is quite posdble that the situation in Australia has <»A*m j 
further than Amenta. 

There arc a number of consequences flowing from dm isol«M 
i'Sg studies one is,, a* we have noted, U.at gnu hi 
all ..on-lmigtmgv diciplim-s are overwhelming unawm- ” ^ 

kmguMCs. Secondly, the products of language 
almost exclusively -'language and Uicrauuc S™J U ;. tiV0J J3 
jn any other discipline. Thirdly, language enrolments ■ 
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are slu t]]kni” propprt innately, and possibly absohtiHy ns uu II. 
pDiiri hly. viutt) important areas of $mdy are out of botnuL Ejecause 
there arc nctilici stall nor students qualified in both of. m\ r 
jodgj^ogy «»d German, or physics and Russian, or ot canogniplq 
t jad I t '.'Juh. or commerce tint! Spanish Lastly, hum T/ir A tr at rattan 
ire read: 

learning oi ihc Japanese language is sweeping across Ammdhi. 
I'lioLtsasaJs ol busiitcssrricu, buyers, represemativeh, scientists 
honors and engineei* alt attending tidnll rtasst.'* lo gain lim- 
] i: nit I knowledge cjf the language.® 

I iu;v a tv nui attending uiiivcisiiies, of course, because iJicre is 
L i (1 pirivisiOEi ha ilicni i\i eKl majorLty of cases. (T he University 

of Western AihNidia is sin m i-jHioii.) In the aider .vendues, 

sIihIl-ni - .Lie penniikal a cei iaili degree o I ilexibi[[ty. and tliroughuui 
Ausiiali.i a Ictv hnndiett oi cFtc Iol4.il leniary studem jjopuliuioTi 
a) li'.cl 125JMKF arc e<|uip|>ing thcniselves with some knowledge 
4,1 j I'uHiign language. E ll same ol rise ncu iiniversitles, however, 
jigid baiiicrs have bet-n l reeled iuound ihe lacuJtics, or school* 
4 i ttii-v Lti-e tailed, wiiith forbid the enrolment ol a SEudem of, 
py T a Stjiool at Social Sciences in a foicign language course. Very 
ohea foreign Nuiguage depaiimenis in die newer univeraiks arc 
ones whose members would tike to see sodal science students In 
ilsdr kmguage classes, but who liave found thero-^]vcs ballled by 
dlls exuaordinary situation, iu pariu ular, Hiose mernhers who itre 
■new so die t-diicasiuTial philosophy whidi holds sway in Australia 
EiKlay. 

nhvioti.sl 1 -. the l^aimdavie^ lliat have been drawn around 
Miiiages -uti! ;t round other disripfiues are a major factor in 11 ml: 
4kd[ne nf Imeigii language learning wJicch has Ijocii remarked iijion 
cut j mmiLxi of occasions. In tlieir !-T I l 1 1 Ke|>nri, .\fay HJ7i lor 
liKaiuple, i he members of the Vt^trriliau Univei'sUies CainiijU^on 
WlOLe: 

I hr Uomnu^siuii ss concerned dull avaihilde evidente points 
I iti ii decline in ioreign language study in Australia. 1 

Tht Dnltru' ot Forrigti language Xiu&y in Australia 

Hi-In h c the iiatuje and role of the boundaries in Ejufstion becomes 
d i* n t i a| to know some tiling of rlie general stains of 
“ Wr iga language learning in this country. 

Wb l!®it Eh nlive WvLch made a survey* ol foreign laiiiguage 
in Vlim raliau tsniversilie&, I Jie nuinbei of studrni* taking 
Sl31 lUnn foreign languages in that year was 7,120. The number 
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„l „„Jcm Iron, Mb* bakh. <*£* * foreign l»W ™ '*» 
uris, ;j> wc have already nousl, 139- 

in 10(19 anorlirr su™)'" ^ uHl “ 'f |Jj 

number ot langur students had grown only lo K.JH.Although 
l!ie present position of language learning will »«■ ^ kn °* T| 
precisely h» some uaw. 1 U is fairly dear that language leaning 
m Wralia is luring under taken by a declining pmpi.«i of 
muknta. and quite possibly, a dtdimng number, also- Eiuohi|a 
iig-ures lot universities by departments are not amiable, bat 
SSSsdai reports indicate that the situation m one miisersity. tile 
University of Tasmania. is being closely paralleled elsewhere. 

Fat uity of Am ij) the University of Tasmaata* 


{[) Al! Art? Under* 
y.iiiduiLi^ mdudmjt 
Honours 


i 2> Modem l.ungu^u 

U ntl* rgradoa lea Pjmenllge 

including Honours {-) of ill 


1458 
15* I 
!%4 

mi* 

!%&• 

m9 u 

J970* 


S7fc 

914 

1031 

607,33 

763-4 

m3 


91 
103 
130 
51.0 
61 5 
57.5 
548 


10.39 
l \ .27 

io m 

7,3! 

8.05 

6.96 

6J0 


+Thii figures for these years tut in E.F.T-S. 

(Effective Full Time Student) uiutt 

Ail informal enquiry to language departments has indkated tl.n 
ill the succeeding ten years the number of non^peci.ilist [aligns#; 
students, that is those majoring in a discipline other iSiaii! 

! , |V .hui i:d in- a lLingunn«. may have sullen . . 

rlie extern that it is only a mere hnuKul or le» oi nuh uT he 
ilisiii.lines at present under study in the whole of AUMmUg 
IW .Ato t iK- ttirvev hus been loo inadequate to ol*am au «* 

S“‘r 2.wL =1 fw*' I""** p.l«!* k 

,o> ,|«i»ust liiiguisi!. However, a dear .om-latioiiJia> <mr 
lunwitn the number of uon-spcciabsi linguists ai d. firstly, the Jff 
JTfe" HlvorsitM secondly, the degree of prior knowledge oil* 
language demanded, and thirdly, the existence J* JjEjJ 

1 “Sii dKB tllMiUgh majoriiiKto 

3 s* fis*# == 2 ^ 
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languages, jku .surprisingly, where a beginueiV course is a\ mi liable 
Ai tilt 1 University of Sydney, for example, ihcre arc students 
taking Elementary Indonesia] j. and approximately $0 enrolled for 
■s similar course in French. However* die head of our. foreign 
language department wrote: 


llie confinement of courses within pcirilied administrative 
At rue lures (department) especially iti a long-estsd>3 Ishcd 
university of the son l&it Sydney is* is very frustrating in its 
assignment ol language learning only to literature courses 1,1 

1 he University ol Queensland has m enrolment of 200 student 
in die Introductory German loliisl 1 and IQS in Imituluctory 
Kai■ (i l1 1 . coming from various bicubic,s, The University u! Melbourne 
Iliis i special course In Indonesian Studies specifically designed for 
istm-spetialisis. At the University of Western Australia, Italian lias 
[piitv a laijp Don-spedahsl enrolment, while French is hi a similar 
jfoution, as is German and Spanish at New Sou 1 1 1 Wakk l he 
Australian National University has a course in Science German 
king taken by 5U students, and also one in Science Russian, wink 
ihe majority of si udeuts hiking other courses in Russian are not 
ipetia! ism. 

Sonic iaiiguagcs do nol attract students who do not Emend to 
jpeciaiiw in them, though it might perhaps be mure true to say 
ihar they do not yield readily to nou-specltdist study; however* the 
national need for them may he ah die more great. Almost all 
tuiriimti* enrolling for a course tit Japanese at die A N l amend 
slo niiijut in die language* while only ten per cent of those taking 
Lilian hi- me nut majoring in a language. 1 lie Gliairinnn ol ifte 
Dcpjinneiu of Japanese at Moiiash University, Professor Ncii&Uipny h 
luo stated in a letter to The Australian : 11 

... it is fair to admit that even though graduates in Japanese 
hum most universities can coimnunicate, albeit not fluently* 
m the language* Uicy normally lack other professional skills. 
They ait: neither economists nor political scientists, lawyers 
ui sodologIsis, engineers or natural scientists. 

!,i I'Uiiei Cook University^ one^year introductory courses in Indo- 
fM^an and I till an are planned, in addition to die French already 
Hft |tfogres>. Unlike Japanese* these languages are more amenable 
U*ifu<!v by imnspcciahsts, Griffith University will have a Language 
Hgtttte whirli will provide courses for students of other disciplines 
1 knpwledge ol languages whidi will, presumably^ be 
^Widcd from scratch 11 . Jn so far as it is a recognition of the 
^jiura] iiL-£.r.s^[|y of a foreign language for the successful study of 
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many subject this is a valid approach to dlc . 
ci[dinarv boundaries. For students with advanced knowledge of d 
S H n language, the exercise o£ acquiring competence m an 
additional and especially a related language would be Inghh 
effective. However, it is extremely doubtful whethci a umkm at 
tertiary level making his first acquaintance ever with a loieign 
language could make much progress. It is well known that language 
learning ability is at its maximum in early childhood and then 
declines with increasing rapidity as die brain cells bar cn. 

The general picture that emerges then is one of generally dec tin- 
intr language enrolments, in a context of the enormous expansion 
in tertiary enrolments of the last decade- This ts attributed partly 
io disciplinary boundaries, but also to the impact ol new educa¬ 
tional concepts on the organisation of secondary education wind, 
arc now being fed on into tertiary education, and which we shall 

consider presently- 

The Concept of the "Social Science" 

At Flinders and La Trobe Universities, however, there is <k 
presence of an additional element not found m the othei iiuivtr. 
[ides. This is a special concept of a “Socud Science - A Fhiul^ 
students of die School of Social Sciences are penmued to study a 
language, but only a total of four in eight years haw done sa. 
At La Trobe, one language department head lias advised tl -u. 

The School of Social Sciences has always been very reluctant 
to allow, let alone encourage, its suiderits to take a -liiigu,^ 
subject even where that subject Iras a direct bearing on their 
Social Science studies* 14 I 

This is confirmed by information in the Students' I Undbook wliuli 

slates thati -■} 

Only disciplines offered within the School uf Social toenc« 
may he taken, except that a first-year Modern Languag es^ 
may lx taken In place of a second-year Social Sciences subf- 
wiili social [emission of die Dean. 13 i 

Moreover, it is believed that this special permission is S«ici9l!jfl 

refused. . ,. ,, 

Further confirmation of the situation at 1 hiidejs is . ^1 

the introtluttory note which accompanies advert isemtn *F| 

School of Sodal Sciences: 

The Sdiool of Social Sciences is an integrated School via j 
passing disciplines of American Studies, Asian - « 
Economics, Economic History, Education, Geograp >>*, 

Politics, Psychology, Sociology and Social Adminis ■ 
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School is attempting to further interdisciplinary linkages 
among these disciplines through teaching and research. u 

[his School docs not, we must therefore conclude intend lo 
entourage the exploration of possible linkages between any of i 
discipbnes and any language. 

How valid is die concept of a noil-linguistic social science, that 
L>1 :l social sciciKc detached from a study of the language in which 
jjny given society conduct* hs affairs? In the case of economics, 
a defence might be attempted in that the variables arc quantitative 
father than qualitative. But even this must be questioned, because 
belli ih! the statistics of income, prices or employment there are 
always cultural factors, which, because they are cultural, ;ne related 
lo language* We find, for example,** in the south-west of the 
United States a group of million Spanish-speaking people, whose 

^KiMconoiniic status is, on some .wales, even lower diun that ol 
SegrtX-v 'l lle values central to their culture and embodied in their 
language run counter to the prevailing Anglo-Saxon work ethic. 
\ knowledge of their language is thus fundamental to an appre¬ 
ciation of didi economic performance. Similarly for anthropology* 
sociology, political science, or indeed any odier approach to die 
wiiluritaiidiiig of any society, language is in the same position, as 
jjpjl dimply die medium of communication (to be assumed as given) 
but a highly relative set of common concepts, categories and per- 
pilous, Llic sharing of wliidi binds people together: ‘com muni- 
uiiuii implies community", in Andre Marti net's phraseJ^ 

It is difficult to understand the indifference ol many modern 
social scientists to language. One explanation that has been given 

U lIllil: 

P , . sociologists have considered buiguage as an Omnipresent 
and invariant feature of every society, diereby failing to sec its 
Causal infatence on social acdon. 17 

Sixhsl men lists trained in the English-speaking world have, in 
addihom been imbued wiili a strong predisposition towards precise, 
itatisqrally valid data about observable variables, rather than die 
OLudi more imprecise end ties of language and culture. Moreover, 
pwibly because of Australia's geographical isolation, social 
iits working here have tended to concentrate upon trying to 
wply British and American models to die local scene, and have 
;iten shown a preoccupation with analystng Australian society in 
ptfttince to the analysis of other societies. 

Hiiitt^1 1 rnany social scientists in Australia may have an and* 
"'HMk bias on account of the unequal distribution of language 
1 language learning facilities it is probably true also that 
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many language acatltmks have an Uitwodal ««««« bias. In l %5 

Proft»sov> McMminers and Crawford wrote: 

Some seciioiis of die humanities, particularly the language^ 
: «re bedevilled with a senw ol hdng on the defensi ve m a world 
unfavourable to ilieii values. 1 " 

rmu perfectly understandable, under the drcumMauces inwhkh 
lan-tiaires, paittcuUnrh tin: traditional ones, are under attack, Hie 
.deeancr- of French, ior example, was questioned not only by social 
scientists but In former Vice-Chancellor ol the fnuversuy of 
Adelaide, who thought that French in Adelaide should be al owe,l 
LO "die aiT lp In fact such an attempt was actually made in UljJ ^ 
abandon French in that university.*' Relevance, of course, bugs 
ulwavs the question of "relevance for what?” which we shall consider 

presently. 

The Conflict of Educational Values 
Not only is there a eonlliet between the entrenched disciplintt. 
lanntiai'e or other, which demand loyalty of their students, hut 
there is a conflict between educational values. Languages have been 
, 1 , [: innocent victims of educational reforms based on the twin 
concepts ol ‘equality ol educational opportunity” and freedom 
of choice between equal subjects”. The first means ihat people ol 
low socio-economic status should not he penalised education:^ 
and so entry requirements to university have been lowered "i 
eliminated. Moreover, children who are lacking m abdity shu.il.l 
not he penalised citlter. so that dasses at most malc schools ha« 
been made comprehensive with regard to the abilities of pup,It 
fhe concept of 'all subjects being equal" mentis that chi drcii air 
encouraged to freely express choices bL-twcen subjects. I 
much we may share and applaud the aim of the cduraimtid 
reformers to reduce di(Terences of opportunity between people d 
different backgrounds, mid die sincerity wult which a ■» 
held, die deleterious effects on the educational level ol siiukrtj 
entering university are unmistakable. Firstly, the ^uhnii! 

'‘cumulative” subjects is totally undermined. Languages, i e M ,JgB 
nmtics. must necessarily presuppose levels ol attainment, IbW 
simply cannot be taught simultaneously to a group oTrb'W 1 ^ 
widely different levels of atiaimnent and ability, in a con 
teachers are expected 10 justify the validity and 
difficult subjects in relation to the pressing pwbltniu « 5 m{ 

sex discrimination, over-ttrbanisanon. and race radaftm ■ Hi 

that these problems Should not be discussed at “ h ^; ’ * fej 
knowledge ol intellectual skills surii as foreign aiif4iM |.' 1 

equip a child «o grapple with these problems ui l.mr life, 
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is sometimes overlooked. The relations between llie sexes in our 
so-l'icLy, tor exampkj have been strongly demanded as a subject ol 
study. Probably the most effective way. however, ot setting aJjout 
lilisj enterprise would be to study the same relationship in societies 
uadi a rfiderem culture to shat ol ihe English-speaking countries 
L piortuiiaLcly many young people ;tre encouraged eo expect tniiant 
besietits of education, and if these are not forthcoming, to exerose 
die right they are now given as consumers 10 opt out ol Languages, 
juii mathematics, in favour of disciplines which are less demanding 
intellectually, and which are non-cumulative and therefore involve 
jiu prior knowledge, nor indeed will demand any knowledge ji 
a]!}, i mu re time should someone ever wish lo become interested in 
[hvnv. Secondary school social science is of this nature. 

Moreover, when ihe language requirement is no longer present 
m university en trance requirements, as li is nut at Hinders and 
La Trobc, there is no point in taking a language at school. 
['i iifesstu Forsyth lias observed that! 

Tlte apparently liberal admissions policy adopted by Lai I robe 
to provide an opportunity for talented students whose progress 
was blocked by the obstacle of a formal requirement has in fact 
brought a rush of students unqualified to enter the other 
universities, and is almost certainly having an advert eliect 
on both language and mathematics teaching in the secondary 
Schools. 50 

U is perhaps ironic dun while children are now offered so much 
freedom in their choice of subjects at school, they are olfercd. so 
liuJi: opportunity so combine disciplines when they reach nniver* 
mi-, indeed, it is natural that in a society where so little faith is 
ltdd in die intellectual training of children, so much faith should 
In- placed in the powers of the "expert" steeped in his specialisation. 
I Although we may doubt whether the refonn of education along 
progressive lines will really make society more equal hut instead 
limply push tlie elite selecting process further to several higher 
Rfegrccs ot specialisation, the inevilability of changes in educational 
tlieorici and practices must never be denied. But we may question 
ibr v.ilidm ol i lies kind of educational reform. 

^'Uidusbn 

I hof; are two fundamental causes at the basis of the foreign 
Ltogi][i|;e ci Es-iis in Australia winch has been described by an Aus- 
• UaLiLiu Cabinet Minister, Mr. A- J. Grassby, as '“a national dis- 
rhe first is the attempt to make education available to 
Woyunc* not by lifting students to meet the standards of demand- 
objects like languages, but by lowering standards through the 
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ell mi nation ol languages, anti thereby devaluing ilu- education 
received. 

Hie second cause is the perpetuation ot rigid disciplinary boun¬ 
daries, and even, in some of lire newer universities, the erecting 
ol new ones where none existed he [ore. The dissatisfaction ol 
students with this kind o( arrangement is rellectcd in tlie boom 
in adult education language enrolments til centres throughout die 
country. 

Freedoms once given miiiiut easily he taken back, and so the 
members ol foreign language departments must accept, though most 
probably do not. that the day of serious language preparation in 
secondary school is over for ever, exccpL (or the minority ol children 
who are already bilingual and who are fortunate enough to attend a 
bilingual school, or whose parents are rich enough to be able n> 
send them to a school where languages continue to be taught. 

At the university level, language centres and beginners' courses 
within existing departments, and the treeing of the acquisition of 
a language skill from its traditional role, that ol literary and 
aesthetic analysts, for use in other roles as well will all help. Oik 
important form of organisation o£ academic work widely employ,'. I 
in Other countries is the “context” or ‘area study”, as described 
by Associate Professor M. Clync,®* where scholars from a number 
of different disciplines can work on a common area oi study in 
which a language is Lite unifying element. This would be at in 
most effective aL graduate school level where a basic level ol 
language and other disciplinary competence may Ire presupposed 
It is vitally necessary that the isolation of foreign language learning 
in Australian universities be broken in tts many ways as possible 
so that at least those students who want to understand what it 
going on in foreign countries and who arc at present discouraged I 
from doing so, may be given the opportunity to do so. - ' 1 

In the wider context ol the whole of Australian society, it can 
only be presented dearly to all Lhc members of die society rhai 
when they decide that foreign languages are not relevant, they nffi 
deciding that foreign countries are not relevant either. Professor 
Sussex has written that: 

It is idle in these circumstances to pretend that Australia rati 
"go it alone" in splendid monolingual ism.-* 

No society can both isolate itself linguistically mid dill pjd * 
positive role in die scientific anti intellectual world. I he boundaries 
surrounding the study of languages in Australia have thus 'ouie M 
form an unnecessary restriction on the number of areas open u 
enquiry while serving no useful purpose. 
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f.3Mr. suljjccis live bom mterdiscl|>linary r | If lines of research in 
several traditional fields converge, the researchers involved 

t.‘sep:.irirneru of Linguist]n, Univsntiy of Newcastle, 

'til hg uhvlorut io The reader (hot the lerm "difdpline^ used fairly loosely 
an arficlu, ip mtfln "field at study*’, I am aware of dEITcrenE >md mcnc (ifihfly 
‘iT^mL'il ttcMjiiUoifcii but linfl 3his one mpre reEev.int lo wh.iL 3 want Eo say r II 
'nr [«]?, mirnfily ibal 1 am misusmg the wdfl! '"discipline'', 3 wjlJ be Flippy jf 
i* ualSy ->u hi lit u u? Whatever term he prefers. 


















